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THE ARMOURY. 


Che Protestant Coucational Fnstitute. 


The winter session of the Classes of the Protestant Educational 
Institute has now been closed. Active efforts are being made to 
establish additional Classes in London and other important centres, 
during the approaching spring. Our readers will be glad to learn 
that the attendance and examinations have been most satisfactory. 
There is every prospect that the attendance this year will be equal, if 
not greater, than that of last year. As many as five hundred persons 
have attended one Class alone. 

There is now little difficulty in obtaining churches in which a 
course of Protestant Lectures may be delivered. There is a great 
anxiety on the part of the general public, and especially of the rising 
generation, to obtain distinctive Protestant instruction. They no 
doubt feel that they are unable to meet the arguments of those who 
have been inoculated in Ritualism, or who have unhappily been per- 
vented by Romish agents. The public have no idea of the many ways 
by which young men, in large mercantile establishments, are induced 
to attend Romish concerts, or to meet in private houses clever and 
designing Priests. If such young men are religiously inclined, but 
have been ill-instructed in the essential truths of the Gospel, they 
become ready victims to the plausible sophistries of Rome. We make 
this assertion from extensive personal experience. The grief and 
anxiety of parents whose sons have been tampered with and perverted, 
are most painful. We are somewhat surprised that those who are 
appointed as watchmen in the Church of Christ, should not be more 
alive to the havoc that is being made among the younger members of 
their congregations. 

The object of these Classes is to afford to all a precise knowledge of 
those doctrines of the Gospel which are being assailed by the Priests 
of Rome and the Ritualistic clergy. Our system of instruction is 
not that of negation but of positive truth—building up in those 
doctrines which have been delivered to the Saints, and for which we 
are commanded, in a bold and prayerful spirit, devoutly to contend. 
We are also greatly disappointed that Christian friends should contri- 
bute during their lifetime, or leave by their wills, large sums of money 
to societies and objects already richly endowed, and to forget or over- 
look this, which is indeed the work of the day, and which is 80 
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pre-eminently important. Charities and foreign Missions are continually 
preferred to the imminent necessity of the present hour. It is surely 
our duty and our best interest to support first that Protestantism 
: home which has given us all our blessings as a Christian nation. 

A peer of the realm—Lord rpc the last pervert from the House of 
Lavi is—has recently presented £10,000 to the Pope, and similiar large 
sums are being constantly given for the building of Roman Catholic 
chapels in E ngland and Scotland, and for ¢ arrying on Romish Missions 
in our towns and rural districts. ‘The increase of Priests since 1851 
shows an additional yearly expenditure of at least £200,000 ; and 
that of chapels of more than £: 500,000, besides the enormous sums 
spent in connection with Monasteries, Convents, and schools. All 
this is going on whilst Protestants seem apparently dead to the 
necessity of giving adequate support to that which has for its object 
the training of the youth in the principles of the Reformation, and 
ht 


thus to enable them to meet the assaults of Rome in our own land, and 
to mnhiiaie those principles which were so dearly bought by our fore- 
fathers. As it has been truly said by Bishop Waldegrave :—** Rome 


is labouring with redoubled effort for the subjugation of Britain, and 
the people have forgotten she is a siren who enchants but to destroy. 
It is time that the mask should be torn from her face, and that she 
should be recognised once more as ‘MYSTERY, BABYLON THE 
GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS AND ABOMINATIONS 
OF THE EARTH.” And by another :—* The right to think, to 
speak, and to act, according to our consciences, was purchased dearly 
= us. Itis sealed with the best blood of our fathers. pr ga 
hey die d in the dungeon, on the rack, at the stake, on the scaffold, 
in the field, they bequeathed that right to us :—they left us vie la 
Protes stants !—they the victims—we the foes of Popery. Shall it be 
said in after time we gave that dear-bought right away?’ 


Statistics of jYoperp in Great Britain. 


Number of Priests and Bishops, in the year 1851, in 





England and Wales... on ve mae aid —— 
Number in the year 1876 ~ ove ons a“ a eo 
Increase... ni 945 
Number of same in Scotland in the year 1851 sae ia ORS 
Number of same in 1876 ian ae ote i .. 244 
Increase... 121 
Total increase of Priests and Bishops in Great Britain — 
since 1851 ioe wie ses ee vi wee 1066 


Number of Roman Catholic Churches, Chapels, and 
Stations in England and Wales in 1851 ... — oe «= 86 
Number of same in 1876 ee 08 eve eve .-- 1061 


Increase ... on 475 
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Number of same in Scotland in 1851 (besides 26 Stations)... 97 











Dittoin 1876... bas ne asi san a “— sae 
Increase ... wie 136 
Total Increase of Churches, &c., in Great Britain a 
since 1851 “se aint . ion — eee 611 
Number of Convents in’England and Wales in 1851 ove 53 
Number of same in 1876 au are ax et oo) ee 
Increase ... ba 224 
Number of same in Scotland in 1851... os oe ase 0 
Ditto in 1876... as ea ns bie oat ian 22 
Increase ... san 22 
Total Increase of Convents in Great Britain since the —_— 
year 1851 eee eee See one eee eee 246 
Number of Monasteries in England and Wales in 1851... 17 
Number of same in 1876 ean — ci eee ies 89 
Increase eae 72 
Number of same in Scotland in the year 1851 eee ose 0 
Number of same in 1876 re ee me ms ies 10 
Increase ... ee 10 
Total increase of Monasteries in Great Britain since 1851 82 


There are thus 99 Monasteries, all of which are illegal and contrary to 
the Act of Parliament of 1829. 


Total Number of Colleges in England and Wales in 1851 ... 10 
Ditto in 1876... ane = ane on ae sat 19 
Increase ... Ses » 
Number of same in Scotland in 185] ... 1 
Ditto in 1876 2 
Increase .... oon ] 
Total Increase of Colleges in Great Britain since 1851... 10 


The Number of Roman Catholic Peers in 1829 was 11 ; now they are 27 
? y ‘de 


League of the Cross. 
(A NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC EFFORT IN ENGLAND.) 

“ Another practical effort is now being made by the members of the 
League of the Cross to forward the great work of building up, at 
Westminster, the projected Metropolitan Cathedral. Two grand move- 
ments in that direction have already been made by them to that end— 
one in July last, at the Crystal Palace, near Sydenham; the other 
more recently, on the 19th of September, in the vast meeting at 
Westminster, upon the actual site of the intended Cathedral. The 
Secretary of the League of the Cross now proposes to forward by post, 
to each subscriber of one shilling and upwards, an exact photograph 
of the Cathedral, fit for framing, with a copy of his Eminence’s avtc- 
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graph, and a receipt for the amount of subscription attached. By this 
simple contrivance, thanks to the magical art of photography, a per- 
manent reminder will very probably be hung by the hearths of the 
vast majority of Catholic householders. Little by little we feel certain 
that, in God’s good time, not in ours, the glorious work of building up 
this colossal edifice will be accomplished. The widow's mite was not 
disdained, neither will any contributions, however apparently insigni- 
ficant, when contributed to the fund of the grand Cathedral projected 
at Westminster. Though not a stone of its foundation has yet been 
laid, we see already quite clearly, with the eye of faith, the glorious 
Gothic pinnacles of the perfected pile rising to the clouds in the 
future, as surely as the coral insects build up, atom by atom, from the 
depths of the sea, the islands of Oceania.”— Weekly Register (Roman 
Catholic organ). 


Che Grievance of a Country protestant. 


To the Editor of Tue Armovry. 


Dear Srr,—I am very sorry to say your fears are fully realised. 
Our Church Services are now become so Papistical that I have been 
obliged to absent myself from my parish church for the last seven 
years. As the father of a family, I consider myself bound to see that 
m) idren are not instructed in error. The service is chanted, the 
doct: of Priesthood is taught, the Real Presence and Absolution by 
Auricular Confession, is upheld. In fact, some time ago one of the 
curates told a poor woman that she must not read the Bible: her 
Priest must do that for her, as she could not understand it. Twice a 
month there is no sermon given in the morning, and the sermons are 


rally about a quarter of an hour long. We have the crucifix 
er the communion table, a fauldstool where the prayers are read 
ith the clergyman’s back to the people, and the communion is 
stered by the clergyman standing with his back to the people. 


There are also banners over the church, and occasionally a procession 
during a Christening. After this, you will not wonder why a once- 
parishioner should be driven from his church. You may say, why do 
[ submit to it? I have done what Ican. I have told the rector in 
my own house, or in the vestry, and at public meetings, that he did 
not preach or teach the Gospel. He has a service in his house every 
Sunday close to the Roman Catholic Chapel; and a Penitentiary, 
which is to be under the so-styled Sisters; and our Bishop has, by 
some ordinance, dedicated some woman, styled a Lady Superioress, to 


govern it. If this is not going fast to Rome, I do not know what is. 
Our Church here will prepare them for Rome, and the Priest after- 
wards will receive them.—Yours, &c. RP. 


THE O’KEEFFE CASE, 21 


Che M'kKeefle Case. 


Srr,—Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion to Mr. Mills that there should be 
a thorough and careful examination of the facts in this case would lead 
some persons to suppose that there may be questions other than the 
Ecclesiastical bearings, relating to character and conduct, to account 
for what has passed. 

Could the Roman Hierarchy have alleged or proved any such, they 
might at once have justified Mr. O’Keeffe’s suspension, end the whole 
case would have collapsed. Personally, Mr. O’Keeffe has the entire 
confidence of a large number of his parishioners. Chief Justice 
Whiteside, in his judgment, in O’Keeffe v. Cullen, directed the Jury 
to find for the plaintiff, on the ground that there was no sufficient 
evidence of any other offence save and except the alleged offence of 
impleading ecclesiastics for a temporal wrong, and this was said after 
hearing all the evidence that could be brought on the other side. 

Mr. O’Keeffe’s contention is, as it has been throughout, that he was 
suspended, or rather declared to be suspended, without any trial, such 
as is required by the immemorial usage of hisChurch. Such declara- 
tion has been distinctly ruled by Chief Justice Whiteside as defama- 
tory. The result has been his being deprived, not only of his living 
but of a post which he held under the civil government of the country 
by Act of Parliament—namely,the chaplaincy to the union workhouse, 
while, owing to the necessity of protecting his life and property, the 
raising of the rate owing to the presence of the constabulary, has 
made him very unpopular with some of the ratepayers, which com- 
bining with religious animosity has led to the wrecking of his house. 
The committee which was formed to support this struggle against 
areassumption of power, due to the modification of the statute of 
Elizabeth—viz., the 9th and 10th Victoria—will shortly meet and 
consider what steps should be taken, either in regard to the legal 
question or for Mr. O’Keeffe’s relief, but it will enable some persons 
who may be interested to follow the question and see why a stand has 
been made, if you will allow me, as concisely as I can, to state how 
the question of civil liberty has been assailed. Soon after the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, a Bull of Gregory XIII. declared her to have 
forfeited the Crowns of England and Ireland ; the statute of Elizabeth 
was planned in opposition to this, and excluded the Pope’s Bulls with 
penalties. Chief Justice Whiteside says, ‘‘ It cannot be disputed that, 
as the statutes stood before the Amending Act of Victoria (9th and 
10th Vict., c. 59), no Judge could have received in evidence a Papal 
Bull under seal of the Propaganda, as giving validity to any trans- 
action or jurisdiction to any subject of the realm.” But, as he further 
says, ‘Owing to the peaceful conduct of the Roman Catholic laity, 
the progress of enlightened toleration, and, what was generally 
believed—the silent abandonment on the part of the Papal Govern- 
ment of the assumed power to depose kings, govern kingdoms, and 
override civil authorities by its rules,” the task was undertaken of 
modifying the statute of Elizabeth. However, though penalties 
were removed, it was done “‘so as to preserve intact the independence 
of the State and the supremacy of the law.” 
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Again, quoting from the judgment in O’Keeffe v. Cullen, the Chief 
Justice says, “ What the Legislature did was to enable the prelates, 
clerics and laity of the Church of Rome to communicate freely with 
the Head of their Church, and to receive from him such advice and 
consolation as they might seek or require, and, at the same time, to 
prohibit the foreign or divided jurisdiction to deny the legality of his 
(the Pope’s) Bulls, pleaded or preferred in our courts of law, and to 
prohibit their being put into execution amongst us.” 

But he further proceeds to say, “the Court of Rome has done the 
very thing that, having regard to the laws of England, ought not to 
have been done. There was issued under seal of the Propaganda a 
Papal Bull, assuming and conferring authority to inquire into the 
condition of the parish of Callan and the general conduct of the 
plaintiff, and adjudge him guilty as the delegate appointed should 
think fit to determine. This Bull and the sentence thereunder have 
been formally relied on, in the pleas filed by defendant in courts of 
law, as constituting his justification for an otherwise illegal act. It 
would not be possible in my mind to contrive a more exact violation 
of the statute law of the land. A vast question in principle here 
arises which is to prevail—the law of the Pope, or the statute law of 
the land? I say the latter until the Legislature affirms the former.” 

The judgment further shows that the plaintiff not only being parish 
priest of Callan, but an official of the State, Chaplain to the Callan Work- 
house, “‘ for the performance of his duties in which institution he wa» 
paid by funds provided by Act of Parliament,” had the approbation o: 
the local guardians of the union, having discharged his duties for 
several years to their satisfaction. What occurred? “The Pope's 
Bull and the Cardinal’s decision thereunder are communicated to the 
Poor-law Board by a message from the defendant, and his decision is 
acted on without any intervention of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory, in which diocese the plaintiff was parish priest, and without 
any complaint of negligence or breach of duty by the latter in his 
official situation as chaplain, the Poor-law Board acting on the direc- 
tion of the defendant, and in execution of the Papal Bull has, regard- 
less of protest and remonstranee, dismissed the plaintiff without trial, 
and without an established fault from his official employment, while, 
as Cardinal Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, the defendant, by 
the rules of his Church, has no more authority over the plaintiff than 
the Chief Justice.” The Chief Justice winds up this part of his judg- 
ment by saying, “The next act of the Propaganda may be to despatch 
their order not through a delegate, but directly to the public body 
commanding what they wish to be done. I have not alluded to the 
question of the education board and the Callan schools, as that has 
been so much before the world. 

It may, however, be well to recapitulate what has taken place in 
the Irish Law Courts. The trial of O’Keeffe v. Cullen took place in 
May, 1873, when there was a verdict for the plaintiff. On the 4th 
of June, 1873, the defendant obtained a eonditional order for a new 
trial, on the ground of misdirection of the Lord Chief Justice, and 
rejection of legal evidence. The motion was heard in November, 
1874, and on the 15th of February, 1875, judgment was pronounced 
by the Court making the order absolute, the Chief Justice dissenting. 
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From this order the plaintiff has appealed to the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, and this appeal will shortly be heard. 

What I have quoted above from the Chief Justice’s judgment on the 
new trial motion, in February last, will show that questions of much 
importance are involved, and that some decision must be come to upon 
them.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

CHARLES HARCOURT CHAMBERS. 

Atheneum Club. 


Che Last Events of the Guibord Case. 


The interest you have taken in this cause célébre, and-the constant 
support you have given to the members of the Institut Canadien, 
entitle you to the chronicling of the last scenes of this judicial drama. 

Several months before the arrival of the decree of the Privy Council, 
Mr. Doutré, foreseeing what has taken place since, and desiring to 
save the religious authorities the humiliation of a noisy execution of 
the decree, offered informally to the secondary of the fabrique (curé 
and churchwardens) to anticipate the coming in of the decree, by the 
sepulture of Guibord in a quiet and unostentatious manner, in the 
presence of a sufficient number of witnesses, and to announce the next 
day, in the newspapers, that the law had been obeyed. No answer 
was received to these overtures, except three months after, when 
Curé Rousselot wrote a long and unsolicited letter to Mr. Doutré, 
reaffirming all the contentions submitted to the courts as if there- had 
never been a lawsuit, and stating that the decision of the Privy 
Council, which had been obtained by misrepresentations, would not be 
obeyed, notwithstanding the respect he entertained for Her Majesty. 

Shortly after the arrival of the decree the diocesan bishop published 
a pastoral, in which he asserted that the rights and immunities of 
the Church were violated by the decree of the Privy Council. He, 
however, stated that he would submit to it, reserving to himself the 
right to curse the grave of Guibord as soon as he should be buried. 
From day to day his organ, Le Nouveau Monde, edited by a priest of 
the bishopric, poured insult and abuse upon everything and everyone 
connected with the affair, from the Lords of the Privy Council down 
to Mr. Doutré, whom he finally described as a man unfit to live. In 
order to attach to this Nowveaw Monde and its supporters the responsi- 
bility of future events, Mr. Doutré prosecuted the editor for iibel, 
accusing him of fostering assassination. In fact, the appeal to murder 
was so unmistakable that, from the 2nd September up to the 16th 
November a posse of police and a number of friends of Mr. Doutré, 
armed with rifles, came and remained every night in his house, 
unsolicited by him, to protect him and his family against the cut- 
throats that were so invited by this organ of religion to perpetrate 
fiendish deeds. These were the auspices under which the attempt of 
the 2nd September took place. In addition to the provocation of the 
Nouveau Monde, Mr. Doutré received every morning one or more 
annoymous letters threatening his life, which letters he generally 
threw into the waste basket without reading them. 
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ATTEMPTED BURIAL OF THE 2ND SEPTEMBER, 1875. 

However, the aspect was such that, three or four days before the 
2nd September, Mr. Doutré laid an affidavit before several magistrates 
asking them to take measures of protection for the approaching 
funeral. Notwithstanding the appeal of the Bishop's organ to 
fanaticism, and the preaching in one or two churches, there was no 
apparent excitement, and if whisky had not been used in the service 
of the Church, the funeral would have taken place quietly on the 2nd 
September. Mr. Doutré, who is a Catholic, and knows Ais Church 
better than the magistrates he applied to, did not believe in appear- 
ances, and insisted on having a company or two of militia; but he 
found incredulous ears, and three or four magistrates he saw on the 
subject, whose good intentions he could not suspect, without absolutely 
declining to act, expressed fears of making themselves ridiculous by 
valling out the militia inopportunely. 

rhe Bishop and Curé Rousselot were not afraid of the police, which 
is composed mostly of Catholics, and, in a good proportion, of French 
people. I think, however, they would have been mistaken if their 
advice to the mayor on the night of the 1st September had been 
listened to. The police is sound when on duty, and order would have 
been preserved if measures had been taken by the Mayor. The reason 
why Mr. Doutre did not apply to the Mayor was fully explained by 
further events. 

The notice sent to the Mayor by the Bishop and the Curé had no 
other object than to enable them to repudiate the responsibilities of 
having organised the riot of the nextday. Let me repeat that without 
the aid of whisky the funeral would have disappointed both the Bishop 
and the Curé. It was a pitable sight to see those who started the 
riot of the 2nd September. No doubt several hundred, if not thousands, 
had been prompted to go there and impede the burial. but without 
whisky they would have all lacked the pluck necessary for the deed. 
When once started by the drunkards, some would take a stone here 
and there and throw them ; but the performance was dull and devoid 
of enthusiasm. So much so, that a priest was seen by four witnesses 
taking off his gown behind a fence and borrowing a coat, in order to 
mix amongst the crowd and stimulate their zeal. On the morning of 
the funeral some 25 or 30 men, working at repairs in Curé Rousselot’s 
Church, had been sent to the cemetery. A poor old crippled man 
asked for money on account of his infirmities, arguing that he could 
be of no use for such a job, and as all the works were stopped at the 
church, he went home. As is well known, the funeral was prevented 
from entering the cemetery. No effort of any kind was made by the 
cemetery authorities to get the gates open. They pretended then and 
afterwards that they were rendered powerless by the pious people 
blocking the gates; but the guardian of the cemetery had seen the 
rioters providing themselves with pickaxe handles belonging to the 
cemetery, and when the funeral car came near the gates the foreman 
of the men working at the church was heard sending them to the 
gates, and in order to inspire them with courage he insinuated that 
they would find Irishmen there to support them, when he well knew 
that the Irishmen were taking no interest in the matter, and that none 
was there. 
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THE RIOT APPROVED OF BY THE CHURCH. 

After this event the Nouveau Monde felt glorious, and not one of 
the religious Catholic papers has had a word of censure ever since for 
those who set the Queen’s writ at defiance. In a pastoral, posterior to 
that date, the Bishop eulogised the feelings of the rioters, while seem- 
ingly asking them to refrain from such acts ; and another letter, which 
preceded the burial of the 16th November, apparently published to 
advise calmness and submission, was commented upon in the pulpit in 
terms describing the riot as a noble deed, but advising that the noble 
act should not be repeated. For more than an hour the funeral 
car waited at the cemetery gates for admittance, under stone-pelting 
and threats. More than 100 members of the Institut were there 
armed with pocket revolvers. They gave a meritorious example of 
endurance by leaving the place quietly rather than be the cause of 
bloodshed. 

FAILURE OF JUSTICE. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench being in session late in September and 
in October, a bill of indictment was submitted to the Grand Jury 
against 13 or 14 of the principal rioters. According tothe Jury Laws 
of the province of Quebec, the grands and petits jurors are composed 
of half French and half English ; but as there cannot be more than 
eleven jurors of each origin, no bill can be found if there be a dead 
set of one origin against it. The evidence was overwhelming. Not 
a word was said, not a question put to the witnesses. The Foreman 
naturally held the bill up and said, “‘ Of course, a true bill!” ‘“ No, 
no,” said the French, “no bill!” They were well posted up. Those 
who did not want to swallow it were told to keep away. ‘The result 
was 11 English jurors for the bill, and 7 French against it—one of 
them achurchwarden of Curé Rousselot. This was another occasion 
of exultation for the Nouveau Monde. The malice and persecution of 
Mr. Doutré were foiled! The noble deed of the 2nd September was 
accepted by the judicial authorities as such. How could ignorant 
people view the matter in a different light ? Mr. Doutré thought he 
could not proceed to a second attempt at burying Guibord without 
restoring proper notions of law, and he got the rioters arrested and 
held to bail until the funeral should take place. 

The time which elapsed between the 2nd September and the 16th 
November was the most trying for those who had this matter in 
charge. The friends of the Institut Canadien were burning with 
impatience to have the burial done covite qui coiite. Some did not care 
how many lives it would cost. The devotion and respect of the Pro- 
testants for Her Majesty had been aroused to excess. The Irish 
Catholics, on account of difficulties they had with the Bishop, almost 
as great as those of the Institut Canadien, remained cool, notwith- 
standing most violent efforts made by a Fenian paper to stir them up 
under colour of religious zeal. The rioters, inflated by their success, 
were impatient to go to the front again, until their leaders were 
arrested on a second accusation. It is wonderful to contemplate the 
power of the law as exhibited in the whole history of this case, and it 
is useful to pause a moment to tell the oppressed how effectually 
British law and justice protect them, if they only have the 
patience and discretion to bring them properly into action. The 
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Guibord case was a clear one. The law and jurisprudence of centuries 
were on its side. Nine judges were called upon in Canada to adjudi- 
cate upon it—six Catholics and three Protestants. One only, a Catholic 
(Judge Moudelet), admitted the demand of Guibord’s widow. The 
work of religious and intolerant proselytism then began with such a 
violence that political combination and aspirations turned the whole 
of the eight remaining judges against the case, in one shape or another. 
In arguing before the highest Canadian Court, one of Widow Guibord’s 
counsel, pushed to desperation by the interruptions of a formerly 
Protestant Judge converted to Catholicism, said: ‘‘ Please hear me 
well—this man shall be buried where we want him to be, whatever 
your Lordships may think of our case.” And Guibord is buried there. 


JUSTICE SUCCESSFULLY INVOKED. 

This was an expression of faith in the power of the law which was 
not deceived by the final result. Under ordinary circumstances, 
people accused before a Grand Jury and set scot-free, care very little 
about further prosecutions. But when they are dealt with by adver- 
saries who have overcome eight judges out of nine, the matter is 
rather serious; and the arrest had such an effect, not only upon the 
rioters, but upon thousands of would-be apostles of the good cause, 
that few were seen on the 16th November. Of course, their arrest 
was stigmatised as wanton persecution, which rendered Mr. Doutré 
more unfit to live than ever. The Nouveau Monde continued to roar 
as a devouring hyena; and it was after six weeks of that holy crusade 
against the infidels and persecutors of the Church that measures were 
taken for executing Her Majesty’s decree at the latter end of October. 
Mr. Doutré having been appointed counsel for the Dominion Govern- 
ment on the Fishery Question, under the Washington Treaty, he 
wanted to close the Guibord matter before going to the Lower Pro- 
vinces in execution of his functions. The notoriety of the riot, and of 
the approbation of the deed by the religious Press was such that no 
one could doubt of the necessity of urgent and powerful measures to 
preserve order and peace. 


ALL PROTECTION DENIED BY THE MAYOR. 

A meeting of the Mayor with the commanding officer of the militia 
and of the chief of police was arranged to consult and advise with Mr. 
Doutré on what should be done. The law authorises any three 
magistrates, of whom the Mayor may be one, to call out the militia in 
aid of the civil power in actual or anticipated disturbance of the peace. 
The Chairman of the Sessions of the Peace can call it out, without 
requiring anyone to join him. That position is filled by Charles 
Joseph Coursol, Esq., who was Mayor of Montreal quite recently. At 
the interview at the City Hall, the Mayor assumed from the first an 
attitude of hostility. Now that everything is over, with the forced 
help of Mayor Hingston, it is a problem to know what reasoning he 
travelled over in regard to this matter. The most plausible theory is 
that, unaware of the state of the law, he sought advice from his con- 
fessor, instead of applying to a lawyer. The consequence of a one-eyed 
man leading a blind man was to put in the heads of some secret 
committee of black robes that they could, with the aid of the Mayor, 
prevent the burial from taking place altogether. The plan was well 
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arranged, when the Mayor came to consult at the City Hall. The two 
cemeteries were out of the city limits. Until then the trustees of the 
Protestant cemetery had the mistaken notion that their burying-ground 
had been included in the city limits by some amendment to their 
charter. The city attorney, who is one of the Catholic churchwardens, 
had been busy to ascertain whether this idea was well founded or not. 
He discovered that, as well as the Catholic cemetery, it was out of the 
limits. This fact became the basis of the arrangement concocted by 
Mayor Hingston and his black-robed advisers. He would strain every 
effort to force the funeral to go round the mountain instead of passing 
through the city. He would refuse the aid of the police one step out 
of the city limits ; he would refuse to call out the militia (he thought 
it could not be called out without his signature), and hand the persons 
participating in the funeral and the remains of Guibord to the tender 
mercies of the rioters of the 2nd September. It took the® Mayor 
fifteen days to rectify his legal notions, and to learn that he was not 
the keystone of all the arrangement, having the protection of the 
funeral for object. 


THE MAYOR BEGINS TO UNDERSTAND. 

And when at last he recovered from these dreams, when he saw 
that everything could be done without him and the city police, he 
became most apprehensive that his services would be altogether dis- 
pensed with, which would have set him down as a cipher for the 
remainder of his life. Then he thought of regaining the ground lost 
by making himself very busy, but again on a wrong tack. Instead of 
organising the ways and means of protection, he went to the Bishop, 
the cause of all this trouble, and to all the priests (his abettors) of the 
neighbourhood, soliciting promises in writing, not to unchain the 
dogs, and when he got a pile of letters he felt as happy as an old 
burgomaster ; he was sure that everything would go smoothly, and 
he was willing to stake his life that he would himself conduct the 
whole funeral to the satisfaction of the interested parties; he would 
even provide a hearse-driver. When he complacently developed his 
plan, the interested parties could not restrain their laughter at his 
juvenile candour; the greater the number of such letters the greater 
the danger in their eyes; the more emphatic the promises of good 
behaviour the stronger the means of protection required. Until then 
they had thought 300 infantry would be ample. Being told of the 
existence of these letters, there was not one man too many in the 
force, and they would not move until they were sure of 1,200 men, 
including four batteries, and a body ofcavalry and miners and sappers 
to break open the gates. If we were deceived once, they said, it was 
not our fault; twice it would be. The most amusing complexion of 
the Mayor’s doings consists in this: First he would not let the police 
go one step out of the city, and finally, when he thought he had 
secured the permission of the religious authorities to the burial, the 
whole of the police was sent out with the funeral around the mountain, 
so that not a policeman was to be seen in the city until the burial was 
over. The Mayor, having obtained the promise that the funeral 
would not come in the city, turned his energy to dissuade Guibord’s 
friends from insisting in getting the militia. He was sure of a 
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peaceful day if the militia did not go out, but could not answer for 
the result if it went, 


THE IRISHMEN OF MONTREAL. 

When asked to explain, he pretended that his countrymen (the 
[rish) would be quietif there were no militia, but the red coats would 
bring them out. This wasa slander on his countrymen. As already 
explained, they had good cause for not being over-zealous for their 
Bishop. But the main ground of the assertion of the Mayor being a 
libel on the Irish is that for the last 20 years the Irish of Montreal 
have made immense progress in every way. As aclass, they have 
been most industrious, saving, orderly, and showing every desire to be 
well noted, both as individuals and as a national element. The Fenian 
movement passed over their heads. Many have become wealthy 
through hard work and economy; many have courted and received 
distincgions, such as justiceship of the peace. I have heard many 
landlords express their satisfaction at having Irish tenants. The most 

narkable feature in their national life is that while the priests are 
perfectly successful in keeping the French in almost total ignorance, 
the Irish, by one twist or another, bring their children up with some 
knowledge of grammar and arithmetic. They were too wide awake 
not to understand the bearing of the Guibord affair. Instead of seeing 
their Church persecuted, they saw the unwise head of that Church 
persecuting one of their innocent co-religionists. The Bishop, their 
priests, and the Mayor would have tried (and some did try) in vain to 
blind them and draw them into such an unholy conflict. They kept 
their powder and shot for better and more deserving causes, The 
mention of the Irish by the Mayor was evidently a password from the 
beginning of this revolt against Her Majesty’s decree. On the 2nd 
September the foreman of the fabrique tells his men they will meet 
Irishmen at the gate to support them, when he knew that there was 
not one. Mayor Hingston tried again the bugbear, when he perfectly 

ew that the Bishop and the whole clergy could not move one of 
them, even if there were not a policeman or militiaman to fight with. 
And 1,200 of them well armed would bring them out. Mayor 
Hingston was told he might go to Jericho with his Irish bugle, that 
Guibord would be buried whether it was agreeable or not to anybody, 
that no bishop or priest would make fools of the Irish people, that if 
they had a particle of the wild cat in them this was a fitting occasion 
to have it out by going to impede the funeral. To the end the Mayor 
refused to have any militia out. Let me try now to explain this. 
Sincerely or not, his black-robed advisers had made a compact with 
him—viz., not to send their pack out. 


rey 


WHY A CATHOLIC MAJOR REFUSES PROTECTION 

The Militia was a sore sight for the clergy. Since the withdrawal 
of all troops from this part of the colonies we may walk for six months 
in the streets without meeting a military uniform. Militiamen meet 
at night, orin camp out. We see very little of them. Bringing out 
the militia of all arms was calculated to make a considerable stir. 
Besides the éclat it would give to the funeral of the cursed Guibord, 
it would teach another lesson to the ignorant faithful; there was 
something above the bishop and the priests, a fact which was nearly 
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forgotten, or totally ignored. The Mayor, having failed in saving his 
friends from this disagreeable sight, turned his industry into lessening 
or deafening the éclat as much as he could in other details. The 
sarcophagus was very distasteful to his masters. clat came from it. 
Moreover, it conveyed with it such a huge distrust in their honour and 
respect for the dead, that they looked upon it as an insult ; something 
would come out of this if persisted in. 


WHY THE SARCOPHAGUS WAS DISPENSED WITH. 
Thesarcophagus wasabandoned forthiscause. The idea was conceived, 
shortly after the riot of September 2, of resorting to that means of pro- 
tecting the remains from desecration. A number of letters have been 
received suggesting a great many plans. The sarcophagus was not 
suggested, but adopted spontaneously, as of easy realisation, with the 
Montreal Quarries at hand. But this plan was spoiled by the evening 
press, which keptupadaily stirabout it. Here let me saya word of advice 
to the sensational press. The evening press was entirely favourable 
to the execution of Her Majesty’s decree, but, through over exertions 
for supplying sensation, they could not, or would not, give to the 
Institute a few days, or even hours, of silent action. The interview- 
ing system breaks open all doors and secrecy, and you have to lock 
your desk and safe from their search if you leave your office. Docu- 
ments have been copied, and even taken away by friendly reporters, 
during this artificial excitement, without the knowledge, and even 
against the formal orders, of the possessors. ‘This is unbearable, and, 
if persisted in, the Press threatens to become a plague to society. 
The sarcophagus was made, by that means, an object of immense notoriety. 
The entreaties of the Mayor had little effect, and the Members of the 
Institute were induced to abandon it for the following reasons: To 
bring it to the cemetery there was only at the time one of three roads 
practicable. It could not take less than twelve horses and four hours 
to go over that road. It would have given time to organise resistance 
against the teams, out of sight of available forces, for from four villages 
grouped round the mountain. The slightest accident, such as broken 
axles or traces, or a sick horse, from epizootic, would upset the whole 
arrangement. It was the weak point which threatened to bring dis- 
comfort. If a riot should occur anywhere, it was around these stones, 
and the great question prevading the minds of the parties responsible 
for a successful termination of this long affair was this: If the lowest 
drunkard had been killed or hurt anywhere in connection with the 
funeral, the clergy would have made a martyr of that drunkard; and 
it was decided that, as far as human wisdom could go, this chance 
would not be left open. Let me remark here, once for all, that there 
has never been real excitement on account of the Guibord affair, with 
any shade of the Catholic population. If excitement existed any- 
where, it was in the conscience and in the breath of all classes of 
Catholics, who felt that their cause was involved in the Guibord case, 
but who had not an actual interest to set themselves up in antagonism 
to their clergy. The time will soon come when the whole laity will be 
grateful to the Institute for having saved them from the most intoler- 
able tyranny. We are every day met by men who say, “ You are 
wrong in impeding this course of tyranny ; give rope to your bishops, 
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nd they will hang themselves.” That may be true, but how long 
will it last before people get sufficient education to throw off the 
yoke? and what a state of society will it create before anything 
settled comes out of it? The members of the Institute wish that the 
people should know what they are about through reading. The con- 
sequence or result of the reading is out of their reach, and they do 
not assume a mission further than providing sound reading through 
newspapers and books, a thing which they only supply to Catholic 
readers in Montreal. They have tried to supply their co-religionists 
with these necessaries of life in concert with the authorities of their 
Church ; they are sorry they could not bring the Church to reconcile 
itself with civilisation. Having to elect and choose a course, they 
remain in communion with civilisation, trusting to the future for 

‘onciliation with the heads of their Church, and accepting in the 
meantime all the consequences, whatever they may be, now or to- 
morrow. 

CLERICAL LETTERS PROMISING PEACE. 
long communication when the letters obtained 
by the Mayor from the Bishop and nine of the curés in and out of the 
sity were published, and they are most precious as showing how 
imprudently Mayor Hingston would have managed the final burial if 

t to himself. Bishop Bourget says, “ It is more than credible that 

the Catholics of the city are organised to prevent the body of 
Guibord from entering into the cemetery.” 

The burial having taken place peaceably, the Bishop pla ‘ed himself, 
on the horns of an irritable syllogism. If the peace was not disturbed, 
in the midst of such an organisation, and if the priests had anything 
to do with that result, it is manifest they were at the head of that 
organisation. 

But this is mere boasting. They made a show of goodwill for peace, 
when they knew of ten or twelve hundred men being called under 
arms. ‘Their organisation was strong enough to overpower the police, 

n which they thought they had sympathisers, but the militia was too 
much, and they made a virtue of necessity.—I remain, &c., 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE. 


I was about closing this 


Priestly Dutrage on the Protestant Jndians of 
Lower Canada. 


(From the Daily News.) 

Srr.—It has been the boast both of English and Canadians that, 
whatever treatment the Indians may have met with south of the 
lines, they were honourably and kindly treated under British rule. 
That this is the case in Ontario is proved by the report of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the United States Government specially to 
inquire into their condition under the Canadian laws. Any travellers 
who go from Toronto to Niagara would do well to take Brantford on 
their way, and see the Indian settlement on the grand river. There 
Mr. Gilkinson, the long-tried Government agent, manages their funds 
in accordance with the resolutions passed at their meetings; and the 
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New England Society (of London) maintains an excellent industrial 
school. But here, being Catholics, the Government handed them over 
with their lands, to the care of the Sulpician priests. The chief settle- 
ment is at Oka, on the Lake of the Two Mountains. Things went on 
tolerably smoothly till some six years ago, when the Wesleyans thought 
proper to institute a mission among them. This proved very success- 
ful, and almost the whole remnant of the Iroquois nation left the 
Church of Rome. The cost of the mission was defrayed almost 
entirely by the Sunday scholars of one church in this city. From that 
time, the unfortunate Indians have been subjected to a series of petty 
persecutions, in which the police and county magistrates have acted as 
the tools of the priest. While the men have been off hunting the 
bullies have insulted the women, trumped up petty charges under 
which the defenceless people have been imprisoned, and even prevented 
them from cutting firewood on their own domains. As no justice 
could be got or expected where juries and judges are alike the tools of 
the priests, the good offices of the Aborigines Protection Society were 
sought and gained. At their request Lord Carnarvon communicated 
with the Dominion Government. They practically said, “‘ We can do 
nothing for them where they are; but if they like to move, we will 
give them good lands near Lake Nipissing.” Of course they did not 
wish to leave the lands which their ancestors had enjoyed for many 
generations. A few years ago a neat church was erected by subscrip- 
tion at a cost of 1,200 dols. This was crowded, while scarcely any 
Indians were found in the Catholic church. It was erected on land 
forming part of a garden, which Indian families had possessed 
unchallenged for many generations. But the priests, taking advantage 
of the temporary absence of the Indians’ lawyer, got a decision from 
the Court requiring the owners to pull it down. As the men were off 
hunting, a mob of French Catholics assembled and without 
any warning pulled down the church, tower and all, and carried the 
material over to the priest’s property. The old chief, a man of 93, 
who had fought for the British in the last war, could do nothing but 
look on and weep. You would have expected a burst of indignation 
from the whole Protestant community 6f this city, and even from the 
well-disposed of the Catholic laity ; but they have succumbed to their 
rulers so long that little has been said. The two morning papers, 
organs of the two political parties, barely chronicled the events as 
matters of fact. But in my judgement the worst is not yet 
told. When priests get drunken men to barricade cemetries, 
and pull down churches, they merely act out what belongs to 
their system. But the Dominion Government belongs to the Reform 
party, the watchword of which has always been “ Civil and Religious 
Liberty.” When at last, goaded by accumulated insults, these poor 
Indians were getting disposed to accept the offer of fresh lands, and 
were preparing to migrate in the spring, just as their church is torn 
down before their eyes, comes a letter from the acting Dominion 
Officer of the Crown (a Catholic), repudiating the previous offer of the 
Government, and refusing to grant the Nipissing lands, on the ground 
that they are too good for Indians. He has the grace to offer instead, 
to these original owners of the soil, certain barren rocky lands in the 
Laurentian district, where they will still be under the priest-ruled 
Government of this province. 
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_ Englishmen, who form their ideas of the Catholic hierarchy from 
ich noble and enlightened men as Cardinal Manning and Father 
Saaian have little idea of the condition of Protestants in this pro- 
ince, now that the Confederation Act has practically destroyed what 
ttle political power they once possessed. Both Conservatives and 
touges vie with each other in supporting the priesthood. Even now 
our Government have brought in a Bill to give bishops absolute power 
over cemeteries, all decrees of the Queen in Council notwithstanding. 
Soon after Lord Dufferin gave such a high character to the French 
Catholics, we had our two riots here in one month; several mission- 
aries bringing children from their parents to Protestant schools were 
mobbed at railway statidns, and the children carried off; and only a 
few weeks ago the Protestant school (used asa church) at Ely was 
gutted by a similiar mob. The people, having been advised by Judge 
Foster to appeal to the Government for protection, received the answer 
that it was none of their business. Now the Oka church is pulled 
down. What next ?—-Yours, &c., 
Montreal. PHILIP P. CARPENTER, Ph.D. 


Motice of Book. 
Hand and Heart.* 

“ From an investigation, two or three years since, conducted at the instance of 
one of the Bishops of the Church of England, it appeared that, in addition to 
26,000,000 Sunday newspapers, ‘ the issue of publications of an immoral tendency 
reached 29,000,000 yearly,’ being ‘more than the total issues of the Society for 

romoting Christian Knowledge, the Religious Tract Society, the Bible Society 

all the religious magazines.’ Since this investigation took place, there has 
loubt been fresh Christian effort ; but it is to be feared that corresponding 
yrt in the contrary direction has more than counterbalanced the benefit. Ina 
per read at the Hull Church Conference, under the presidency of the Archbishop 
York, the Rev. John Deck stated that a ‘ lottery,’ connected with one of sixteen 
ier weekly serials which he had before him, entitled, ‘The Boy Detective,’ 
ught 72,000 postage stamps from subscribers. If this circulation may bo 
regarded as representative, the sixteen serials would circulate no less than 
59,904,000 ina year. . . . Asa Mission Work, the importance of which could 
reely be overstated, the dissemination of pure literature in the present day is 
thy of every effort that can be made to promote it.’ 


The Rev. Charles Bulloc sk, the editor of Our Own Fireside, being 
long convinced of this enormous flood of moral poison, has single- 
handed attempted to place in its stead a weekly journal, entitled 
Hand and Heart, in order to disseminate amongst hundreds and 
thousands of our population a pure, sound, and attractive literature. 
No such weekly paper at present exists, and “the bad ones are a 
legion.” It is, therefore, the duty of every employer of labour, and of 
those interested in the morality of the country, to assist Mr. Bullock 
by taking copies, and widely distributing them amongst the working 
classes. Weare pleased to see that a few friends have placed at 
Mr. Bullock’s Racal a fund by which half-price grants can be made 
for copies of the journal for distribution. We hope our readers will 
give to Mr. Bullock every possible help in their power. Hand and 
Heart is admirably adapted for the purpose he has in view. Employers 
of labour should order fifties or hundreds to distribute among their 
workpeople. 





“Hand and Heart.” Published weekly. Price 1d. To be had of all booksellers, 
7 


or by applying to the Rey. Charles Bullock,7, The Paragon, Blackheath, London, 8.£, 
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